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Facsimile of the Pages of Just One of the Documents on the Subject of Human Freedom, Both Civil and 
Religious, Which Were Presented to the Delegates to the United Nations Conference 


Deelarations on 
Religious Liberty 


All but One of Which Were Presented to the Delegates to the United 

Nations Conference Which Convened in San Francisco, California, 

on April 25, 1945. The Statements of Several Organizations on the 

Broad Principles That Underlie True Freedom Are Here Offered for 
the Consideration of Our Readers 


Ever sINCE the late President Roosevelt returned Children in the faith of their parents; freedom for the in- 
from his meeting with Prime Minister Churchill on board dividual to change his religion; freedom to preach, educate, 
a battleship in the Atlantic in August, 1941, and announced publish, and carry on missionary activities; and freedom 
that an agreement, which has since been referred to as the ‘© organize with others, and to acquire and hold property, 


Atlantic Charter, had been reached, there has been much for these end eaeragy f 
talk of the “Four Freedoms.” To safeguard public order and to promote the well- 
being of the community, both the state, in providing for 


A number of fine declarations on the broad principles of ng I : a : 
religious liberty have recently been made. We believe our religious liberty, and the people, in exercising the rights 
thus recognized, must fulfill reciprocal obligations: ‘The 


readers will be interested in some of these: cal ft 
state must guard all groups, both minority and majority, 

a , = . against legal disabilities on account of religious belief; the 
Individual Right to Religious Liberty people must exercise their rights with a sense of responsi- 

bility and with charitable consideration for the rights of 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America Freedom of Religious Worship 


“We recognize the dignity of the human person as the : : : ; 
one 9" r 6 y ; sag : * The Joint Conference Committee on Public Relations 
image of God. We therefore urge that the civic rights : : : ; : ] 
which derive from that dignity be set forth in the agree- Representing the Southern Baptist Convention, “ 
ments into which our country may enter looking toward N rye te tend a ee a ge alg ey 
the promotion of world order, and. be vindicated in treaty aptist Convention, Inc., and the Na- 

tional Baptist Convention 


arrangements and in the functions and responsibilities as- 

signed to international organizations. States should assure “The report made by President Roosevelt to the Congress 
their citizens freedom from compulsion and discrimination of the United States on the Yalta Conference declares that 
in matters of religion. This and the other rights which the peace must be ‘based on the sound and just principles 
inhere in man’s dignity must be adequately guarded; for of the Atlantic Charter—on the conception of the dignity 
when they are impaired, all liberty is jeopardized. More of the human being—on the guaranty of toleration and free- 
specifically, we urge that: dom of religious worship.’ 

“The right of individuals everywhere to religious liberty “As the chosen representatives of all the major Baptist 
shall be recognized and, subject only to the maintenance _ bodies, having more than eleven million members, who by 
of public order and security, shall be guaranteed against personal choice and voluntary application have become 
legal provisions and administrative acts which would im- members of the more than 65,000 local churches. within the 
pose political, economic, or United States, we endorse 
social disabilities on grounds strongly the words of our 
of religion. great President, and we hum- 

“Religious liberty shall be bly petition you to appoint 
interpreted to include free- a Commission on an Inter- 
dom to worship according to national Bill of Rights, in 
conscience and to bring up (Continued on page 19) 
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“Render to Caesar the Things That Are Caesar’s, and to God the Things That Are God’s” 








An Insulating Border Between 


Church and State 


By the HONORABLE FRED L. CRAWFORD 
Member of Congress From Michigan 


Tx TWENTY-CENTURY-OLD 


ambition to entangle supporters 
of the doctrine of separation of 


church and state still lives. 
Jesus Christ made separation 
of church and state surprisingly 
clear in His day. The Pharisees 
sent their hecklers into the 
throngs, hoping» they might 
“take hold of His words’ and 
find some reason to cause Him to 
be turned over to the authori- 
ties of the state. 
the money-changers from the 


temple. He had denounced the 
scribes and Pharisees for their hypocrisies. The Pharisaical 


brain trust was determined to set a trap for Him. The re- 
lationship of the church and the state would be the bait, 
they thought. : : : : 

But the Saviour answered His antagonists with a doctrine 
that was later to make the United States a great nation. 

The trick question was, “Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Caesar, or not?’’ 

He used their own instrument for His reply. No doubt 
almost everyone in the crowd of curious that had gathered 
for the heckling was carrying some money. So Christ used 


the money for His answer. In response to His request for 


a piece of tribute money, they brought Him a penny. He 
was using their own bait. ‘“‘Whose is this image and super- 


scription?” He asked. “Caesar's,” they replied. 

“Render therefore unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 

So plain was this doctrine of separation of church and 
state that Luke wrote that the hecklers “could not take 
hold of His words before the people: and they marveled at 
His answer, and held their peace.” 

Today's hecklers are loose with their words. They would 
like to imply that anyone advocating the strict maintenance 
of separation of church and state, as known in the United 
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The Tribute Penny Used in the Time o 
ead of Tiberius Caesar on One Side and the Figure of His 


ite Sad routed Mother, Livia, Seated, on the Reverse Side. 
From a Coin in the Collection of D. E. Suhrie 


States for a century and a half, is 


either antireligious or nonre- 
ligious. Fortunately, these twen- 


tieth-century hecklers are in the 


minority. But they are mingling 
with the multitude, nevertheless, 


and their careless charges may 
usually be heard whenever the 
subject is discussed. 


The history of the United 
States most certainly does not 


bear out any such contention as 
that the proponents of the doc- 


trine of “No trespass” of the 
state in the affairs of the church 
or of the church in the affairs of the state, are irreligious. 


The drift of the church toward telling the state what it 


should do is too much in this age, and both sides should 
weigh carefully their words. But there is no place in the 


picture for the argument that the man who contends that 


each of these should stay within its own bounds is out of 
sympathy with religion. 

There are many interrelationships of the church and 
state even in the United States, where this doctrine of sep- 


aration has been so successfully put into force. The state 
has recognized the church as an institution and granted it 


certain tax exemptions. 


The state recognizes marriages performed by the minister 
who is licensed by the state, but on the other hand man 


churches do not recognize the validity of some of the di- 
vorces authorized by some States. 

The Army and the Navy have reached into the ranks of 
the church and called for their chaplains. The state has 
hired these chaplains to minister to members of the armed 
forces. Sometimes it is a Catholic priest ministering to a 
Protestant, or a Protestant preacher ministering to a Catho- 
lic serviceman. Or sometimes a rabbi ministering to both. 


But even this union of church and state wherein the state 
takes the tax money of a Protestant and pays a Catholic 
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priest or the money of a Catholic and pays a Protestant 
preacher, in the case of chaplains, was frowned upon in the 
earliest days of the practice by those stanch separatists who 
were convinced that public funds should not be used by the 
state for any or all religious purposes. 

A New England legend has it that in the early days of 
the nation’s history when two neighbors would engage in a 
controversy over the boundary line for their adjoining land, 
the town board would arbitrarily step into the affair. The 
board would take the tar line by which neighbor “A” 
claimed his land extended onto the property claimed by 
neighbor “B,” and they would extend it by an additional 
ten feet. Then they would take the lite which neighbor 
“B” was claiming on the land of neighbor “A” and to it 
they would likewise add tien feet. In other words, twenty 
feet was added to the disputed territory, and the insulating 
area became a kind of no man’s land; it belonged to neither 
man thereafter. 

The implications of this strip may very aptly be applied 
to the doctrine of separation of church and state. There 
needs to be an insulating area. But this can well become 


«dangerous ground. Gradually this strip is being whittled 


down in our country. Inch by inch the church and state 
in the United States are moving closer together. Even now 
the church is being used by the state as a “sounding board” 
on such major national and international questions as the 
Bretton Woods monetary plan and the Dumbarton Oaks 
security proposal. The state will today even supply the 
church with already prepared sermons on these subjects— 
a sermon conveying the message and political views of the 
State. 

It is one thing for the preacher to preach from the front 
page of yesterday's newspaper, but it is another thing for 
the church to teil the state what it should do about some 
of the events reported on the front page of that paper. It 


A 


is a wise preacher who links some of the happenings in yes- 
terday’s papers with prophetic words of the Bible or likens 
them to certain texts of Scripture. It is like preaching with 
parables. It is talking about something with which people 
are familiar. 

But it is another thing for the church to “resolve” to 
Congress or to the State legislature or local governing body, 
proclaiming that “there ought to be a law’ on some civil 
matter not directly related to the church itself. By doing 
this the churches are gradually narrowing that “no man’s 
land” or “devil’s strip.” 

We may well ask ourselves whether we are beginning to 
follow the pattern of the churches in Russia before the rev- 
olution or in Germany or in Mexico. 

Politicians of the state believe in the practice of “you 
scratch my back and I'll scratch yours.’ When the minis- 
ters begin to curry favor by scratching the back of the state, 
they begin to tread on dangerous ground. 

In dictator lands where the church was finally put into 
chains, we find that many of the church leaders were once 
openly sympathetic with the policies of the state. In other 
places where the church has had trouble, the church leaders 
engaged in open controversy with the state over civil mat- 
ters. 

‘The people who make up the church are of the state. 
But not all of the state is to be found in the church or in 
sympathy with the church. 

The church will remain healthy as long as it continues 
to operate in its own realm. It can contribute to the state 
by directing its flock into Christian living. Adherents of 
the teachings of the Bible make good citizens. They are 
an asset to the state. The churches can provide leadership 
in matters involving morale. 

However, by the very nature of its teachings the church 
should not expect some form of repaymént from the state 
for its services to the community. Once the,church extends 
its connections with the state into the public treasury, the 
state will soon be wanting its back scratched. It will de- 
mand that the church beat its drums for this or that drive 
on public opinion. There will soon be an interrelation 
that will eventually grow into a marriage of the two—a 
marriage from which there is no divorce save death. 

To say that present-day guardians of the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of church and state are irreligious is to say the same 
oi Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Pinckney, Franklin, 
and others who assisted in drafting the Constitution of the 
United States. 
lished, among other things, to “secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.’’ That liberty included 
a specific independence of the church and state, as provided 
in Article VI, stating that “no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust un- 
der the United States.” 

That the wall between church and state was not built 
high enough in the Constitution of the United States is in- 
dicated by the action taken at some of the State conven- 
tions which met to ratify it. North Carolina included in 
its suggested “declaration of rights” a provision “that re- 
ligion . . . can be directed only by reason and conviction, 
not by force or violence,” and that all men have “unalien- 
able right to free exercise of religion.’ Also that “‘no par- 
ticular religious sect or society ought to be favored or es- 
tablished by law in preference to others.’’ This same latter 
phrase was contained in the amendment proposed by Vir- 
ginia, which had disestablished the Church of England as 
the state church. Pennsylvania proposed amendments in- 
cluding one declaring that neither the legislatives execu- 
tive, or judicial powers should have authority to alter State 
constitutions which “provide for the preservation of liberty 
in matters of religion.” 

Strong feeling was evidenced in these conventions that 
the churches should be independent of government in every 
respect. It will be recalled that Jefferson wrote the Dan- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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“Give Me Liberty. 
Or Give Me Death!” 


Patrick Henry’s Immortal Utterance Not Merely Rhetorical 
Statement, but Vital Principle in Americanism 


By E. F. ALBERTSWORTH, Ph.D., S.J.D. 


Ox. THE 23p OF Marcu, 1775, thé Virginia Convein- 
tion of Delegates was in session in Richmond to consider 
what action it should propose to the second Continental 
Congress with respect to the increasing exactions and de- 
mands made upon the American colonists by His Majesty 
George the Third, and his warlike preparations upon land 
and sea in the New World. A long list of these repressive 
acts is set out in the Declaration of Independence of the 
following year. 

Delegate Patrick Henry, stating in his exordium that he 
should consider himself disloyal toward “the Majesty of 
heaven,” which he revered “above all earthly kings,’’ if he 
did not express his opinions as to what course the colonists 
ought to follow, and believing full well that “there is a just 
God who presides over the destinies of nations, and who 
will raise up friends to fight our battles for us,’’ urged or- 
ganized resistance. He closed his address with these ringing 
words: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may take; but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death!” 


This electrifying utterance was not merely a rhetorical 
or oratorical statement. For the following year the Con- 
gress, on July 4, 1776, “appealing to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude” of its intentions, declared 
the colonists free and independent among the society of 
nations. And the long Revolutionary War which ensued 
demonstrated in the crucible of experience that the noble 
sentiments expressed by Patrick Henry were indeed a vital 
principle for which, according to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the patriotic signers mutually pledged to each 
other “our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
Their success in establishing a new nation “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal,” is mutely but powerfully witnessed by the 
Liberty Bell, the Washington obelisk, the Statue of Liberty, 
the Jefferson Memorial, the Lincoln monument, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and a vast number of laws 
and judicial decisions seeking to protect the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the American people. 


Patrick Henry’s Noble Sentiment a Safeguard to 
Religious Liberty and Freedom of 
Religious Expression 


“Liberty” is an all-inclusive term, but the kind for which 
Patrick Henry and his compatriots struggled, as detailed in 
the Declaration of Independence, was protection against 
excessive government represented in the person of a dis- 
tant monarch supported by an oligarchy of political power. 
The philosopher Rousseau, in France, ‘about this time, 
had also observed that “man is born free, but is everywhere 
in chains.” Thus, when Patrick Henry and his fellow 
Americans triumphed in their long struggle agaiftist polit- 
ical enslavement, they deliberately and expressly confined 
government, in the First Amendment to the American Con- 
stitution, by stating that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” And the Supreme Court of the 
United States has by judicial interpolation of the Four- 
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Patrick Henry’s Famous Plea for “Liberty” Was Delivered in St. 

John’s Church in Richmond, Virginia, in 1775. Many were the Patriots 

During Revolutionary Days That Were Fired by the Burning Words 

of That Great Orator. Today the Echoing Ring of Those Same Words 
Sounds Out a Challenge to Every Loyal American 


teenth Amendment widened this protection by iniposing 
similar restrictions upon the several States of the Uiiion. 
All these various exponents and expounders of American 
liberty, from the days of Patrick Henry to the times of the 
“mythical” Atlantic Charter of 1941, realized that “liberty” 
was an all-inclusive term and had wide ramifications, in- 
cluding the “freedom of the spirit” (such as religious wor- 
ship and freedom of religious expression) atid economic lib- 
erty as well. Throughout recorded history, men and women 
have been known to prefer death to complete répréssion of 
their religious faith and freedom of réligious expression. 
The martyrs of the church bear mute téstimony of this. 
Patrick Henry ard the colonists of his time must have been 
fully conscious of this in the political réalm: To us of this 
(Continued on page 12) 
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What Can I Do to Preserve 
Democracy and Freedom? 


By A. E. LICKEY 


Miay TIMES we are dis- 
posed to feel, without think- 
ing it through, that the future 
of democracy and freedom is 
dependent upon our legisla- 
tors. We elect them to run 
the Government for us, and 
think that it is their business 
to look after such matters as 
the preservation of our free- 
doms. 

This is a major responsi- 
bility they ought to bear in 
mind and carry upon their 
hearts. Thomas Jefferson 
said that the true office of our 
legislators “is to declare and 
enforce only our natural 
rights and duties, and to take 
none of them from _ us.’’— 
Works of Thomas Jefferson, 
Vol. VIII, p. 3. He also said, 
“That government governs 
best which governs least.” 

However, we ought daily to 
remember that the preserva- 
tion of our freedom depends 
a great deal more upon us 
than upon legislators. 

Freedom’s future depends 
upon the intelligence, the con- 
victions, the morality, the W!N6 6attoway 
spirituality, the self-sacrifice, 
self-control, and self-manage- 
ment of the common people Been Passed 
—of you and me. 

Freedom can be had only 
by those who deserve it. Cruel fate may sometimes tempo- 
rarily deny it to those who do deserve it. But it is an 
everlasting truth that no people can keep freedom unless 
they deserve it, unless they are qualified to possess it. In 
America, where we have enjoyed this priceless boon for 
a century and a half, we, the average men and women, will 
be primarily responsible for keeping it or losing it. 


May I illustrate by referring to a newborn babe. At first 


he must be fed by someone else, clothed by someone else, 


carried from place to place by sonieone else, and a hundred 
needs supplied by someone else. If he wants something, he 
cries for it. If he likes it, there are goos and gurgles. If 
he does not like something he sets up a howl. 

His parents may love him intensely. They may make 
every provision for his welfare. But there is one gift they 
cannot bestow upon that babe. They cannot give him 
freedom. He is not yet qualified for it. 

As the child grows up under wise parents and develops 
a sense of moral responsibility and intelligent self-control, 
the control of the parents becomes less evident and less 
necessary. The degree of freedom enjoyed by the child is 
roughly in proportion to his manifest ability to manage his 
own life according to the natural and just laws of home and 
society. 

Even though the child is possessed of a good mind, if he 


grows to maturity and continues to lean upon his parents 
for the provisions of life, and refuses to go out into the 
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The Well-Known Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor Is a Fit- 
ting Symbol of That Freedom and Democracy Enjoyed by the 
American People. Flying in the Heavens Above Is the Emblem of 
Red, White, and Blue. This Precious Heritage of Liberty Has 
On to Us by Our Forefathers. We of Today Must 
Preserve These Blessings by Every Rightful Means 


world and make his own way 
and fight his own battles, his 
mere maturity does not en- 
title him to freedom from 
home authority. If that youth 
wishes the blessings of liberty, 
he must assume the responsi- 
bilities of liberty. He must 
manage his own life. 

All this I have said by way 
of a figure. Its lesson applies 
both to civil and to religious 
matters. 

Do you wish freedom in the 
ordinary business of living? 
Do you want to have some- 
thing to say about where you 
work and the kind of work 
you do and the wages you get? 
what you eat and drink and 
wear, and what your pleasures 
shall be? 

There is one sure and cer- 
tain way to cast this freedom 
away. That is to shift to your 
government thé responsibility 
of looking after your affairs, 
or providing security from all 
ills and fears. 

If a man asks the govern- 
ment to guarantee him a job; 
to see that he is provided for 
in sickness, old age, and death; 
to look after his parents, aunts 
and uncles and other kinsfolk 
—that man must realize that 
he is actually asking his neigh- 
bors, and his neighbors’ neighbors from north to south and 
from coast to coast to provide this security, for the govern- 
ment must turn to society for the wherewithal. 

If all these neighbors in forty-eight States join hands and 
hearts in a unified demand that Uncle Sam guarantee life 
in such a manner, then democracy is dead. 

When the government assumes such tremendous responsi- 
bilities, it must also assume the authority for executing 
them. The government must be the parent; the people, 
the children. The government must be the master; the 
people, the servants. And our American idea that govern- 
ment is the servant of the people is chucked overboard and 
with it go our liberties. There is no alternative. 

America was not built that way. It was built by people. 
from many lands. They had no free ticket, no government 
subsidy, no pension provisions. They came here first-class, 
second-class, third-class, or just any way they could. 

They wanted freedom and opportunity. They had initi- 
ative and daring. Ninety per cent of them had faith in a. 
divine Providence with which they were willing to co-op- 
erate. 


The knees of a thousand obstacles they saw buckle un- 
der the straight-from-the-shoulder blows of their faith and 
works. They were unafraid. 

Life consisted not in the abundance of the things which 


they possessed. Living to them was freedom to think and 


speak, to live and learn, to do and dare, to build and grow, 
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to work and play, to sacrifice, to give, and to worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences, giving to 
others the same rights they would live for, fight for, and 
die for. 

To us they bequeathed America—democracy and free- 
dom, with the embellishments of prosperity. We have been 
tempted to gorge ourselves on the fruit of this way of life 
and to lose the vision of the value of the way itself. 

The Constitution which was built to safeguard our lib- 
erties some would rebuild as a “‘bread-and-butter’’ constitu- 
tion for the sole. purpose of providing temporal guaranties 
of things to eat and wear, etc. 

War is a terrible evil. We all know that. But it is not 
the worst evil. If out of this war for freedom we may have 
a reborn evaluation of true life, liberty, and happiness; if 
we may have a resurgence of will and purpose to live or 
die for those principles and liberties which are above the 
value of all temporal things, then the war will not have 
been in vain. 

But if we come out of this war to enter a struggle among 
ourselves over the division of “things,” we shall miss the 
true meaning of life and sell our heritage for a mess of pot- 
tage. A man came to Jesus one day and said, “Speak to 
my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.” Jesus 
answered, “Who made Me a judge or a divider over you? 
And He said unto them, Take heed, and beware of covet- 
ousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” 


, 


True religion will give a man vision and courage to live 
more than to lean, to work more than to weep, to pray more 
than to faint. “Though our outward man perish, yet the 


’ inward man is renewed day by day.” 


The civil liberties of America may be saved by the vision, 
the will, the courage and faith, and the inner spirit of the 
common citizen. He must not sell out for “things,” sacri- 
ficing freedom for mere security. 

Likewise religious freedom must be preserved by this 
same average man and woman. If we do not properly value 
religion and look after this phase of our lives, someone else 
will do it for us. If individual religion wanes, then pro- 
fessional religion grows. We get a form of state religion, 
supported by taxes, and we get the kind of religion some- 
one else thinks we ought to have. Religious freedom dies 
by the same process that civil freedom dies. .It happens 
when people,entrust to others their own God-given respon- 
sibilities. 

If we are to be responsible men and women in life, we 
cannot at the same time be babes. If we are to be cared 
for as babes, we cannot have the freedom of men and 
women. “When I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” : 

The future of freedom and democracy is partially de- 
pendent upon our leaders, but only because they are a part 
of us. 

Our future is in our own hands. If we see straight, 
live straight, and pay the price, we can never fail. 


Do Exemption Clauses Justify 
Religious Legislation? 


By CLAUDE F. LICKEY 


Tu ‘ATTEMPT [to jus- 
tify religious legislation 
through the provision of ex- 
emption clauses creates two 
important questions: First, 
can religious legislation ever 
be justified? Second, is the 
constitutional status of equal- 
ity actually provided to the 
minority groups through the 
administration of such ex- 
emptions? - 

The suggestion that exemp- 
tions might justify religious legislation contains a vague inti- 
mation that religious liberty, or freedom of conscience, is a 
spiritual luxury that must be measured. or weighed or pre- 
scribed in legal spoonfuls by order of politically qualified 
physicians; that the ordinary man may be provided with 
moderate doses if carefully administered according to the 
instruction on the legislative bottle. 

The right of religious liberty was not devised or devel- 
oped by some process of legal enactment. Freedom of con- 
science is an inherent human right existing by virtue of the 
fact that man was made in the image of God, and that by 
creation he was endowed with free will as a free moral 
agent. From creation this original liberty of spiritual 
choice has witnessed to the principle that service to God 
must ever remain a personal manifestation of an independ- 
ent will. 


The real issue may easily be obscured by the emphasis 


placed on exemptions. The virtue of religious legislation 


is the vital point in question. Religious legislation as a 


means to spiritual advancement is a hoary delusion. The 


THIRD QUARTER 


—kKditors. 


It is not often, we think, that in the same issue a 
journal has articles from brothers. We offer this 
time one from A. E. Lickey, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
and one from Claude F. Lickey, of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. We chance to know both of these contrib- 
utors personally and can testify to their sincere 
interest in basic liberties and in religious liberty in 
particular. When we remarked about this on one 
occasion, A. E. Lickey said, “Yes, the tribe is a bit 
on the liberty cut, being Missouri Independents.” 


human soul does not develop 
spirituality under force of law 
cr fear of fetters. Religious 
legislation can never be made 
to forward the cause of free- 
dom of conscience, which is 
the cornerstone of character 
development. The inherent 
right of the individual in the 
matter of his personal rela- 
tionship to God and his con- 
science is grossly transgressed 
by the very provision for its 
enforced regulation. Religious legislation either in its most 
primitive or in its most modern form is always a crude and 
brutal and unscientific approach to the fine art of bringing 
hope and courage and salvation to the sin-weary hearts of 
men. Religion crowned with civil authority rules not a 
kingdom of liberty, but by the very inconsistency of its 
position on a civil throne, establishes a tyranny of the con- 
science and a despotism over religious conviction. 

Man’s slow and tortuous struggle toward the ideal of 
an unrestricted conscience is one long, long story of con- 
flict with religious legislation. Always designing to accom- 
plish a made-to-order conversion to a particular faith, or 
restraining from obedience to some proscribed faith or 
point of faith, this legislation has been responsible for prob- 
ably the most acute suffering of the race. Against the re- 
peated devastations and persecutions brought about by po- 
litical enactments, the human spirit has arisen again and 
again to resist, even unto death, the encroachments upon 
conscience. At costly intervals slight advances have been 
made in the cause of liberty, often to be lost again. This 
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eternal inner independence of personal conviction is pos- 
sessed of a power and an insistence that cannot be success- 
fully restrained. 

It was the voice of this inherent free will and persistent 
conscience that eventually arose out of the discord of Old 
World dogmatism and Puritan legalism to proclaim to 
the world the finest statement yet formulated as a basis 
for civil and religious freedom. The Constitution of the 
United States was a develop- 
ment and statement of prin- 
ciples of human liberty that 
possibly could have been for- 
mulated only by men who 
through the experience of 
such times were qualified to 
do so. 

Persecution and _ discord 
through inconsistent and con- 
flicting civil and religious en- 
actment was establishing dis- 
unity in a time of common 
crisis. A solution was neces- 
sary to survival. A formula 
for fair and harmonious rela- 
tionship, and for deliverance 
from the religious bigotry that 
had sailed as a stowaway with 
those who came to this New 
World to escape it, demanded 
a solution to the religious 
problem. Men of great cour- 
age and conviction clearly discerned the futility of a consti- 
tution of restricted liberty. They demanded, in addition 
to the preamble statement of inherent rights in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that all innate rights be specifically 
guaranteed in the Constitution. These were finally included 
in the Bill of Rights. 

This document, in its very first provision, contains the 
great basic guaranty of religious liberty. This great prin- 
ciple was not a spontaneous blossoming of a common ideal. 
Men fought for it against opposition. Fanatical resistance 
of narrow religious intolerance and the precedent of almost 
universal religious legislation had to be met and overcome. 
The first objective of this First Amendment was to forever 
bar the curse of religious legislation in the new government. 
Its purpose was to secure to the nation the liberty of reli- 
gion according to conviction. The strength of fear and 
Opposition is revealed in the fact that all the oratory of 
Patrick Henry, the zealous persuasion of Madison, and the 
influence of Jefferson and others did not actually accom- 
plish the inclusion of the Bill of Rights in the original 
draft of the Constitution. 

Article VI of the Federal Constitution did say, “No reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States.’” The First 
Amendment added, “Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion; or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” The language is clear. If anything could 
be obscure, certainly one thing is evident. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States gives a guaranty against religious 
legislation. Religion is specifically isolated from the re- 
sponsibility of the civil government. The power of the 
state over the right of conscience is eliminated. 

To submit that religious legislation is justified by the 
provision of exemption clauses is at once a denial of the 
terms of the Constitution and a recognition of the contrary 
principle of the union of church and state. The exemp- 
tion clause is but the intruding nose of the church-state 
camel crowding into the tent of man’s personal relationship 
with God. The sure result is disruption and disorder in 
the peaceful quiet of private spiritual life. Exemption is a 
kind of open crack in the door through which the undesir- 
able guests, restricted liberty and persecution, have a way 
of slinking in. The bars are remoyed against the thiet. 


Required to Rest 
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The First Sunday Law Issued by the Roman Emperor Constan- 

tine in the Year 321, Contained an Exemption Clause for Agri- 

cultural Laborers. City Workers, However, Were Required to 
Refrain From Labor on Sunday 


Exemptions classify religious groups, altering the status of 
equality so clearly expressed in the preainble. The “tol- 
erants” of special influence are distinguished from the “tol. 
erated.” Ihe exemption Clause is Jacob’s way of stealing 
the birthright of personal liberty. 

Since the religious-liberty issue from the beginning of 
United States history has been closely associated with Sun- 
day laws, it is interesting to note that the first of all Sunday 
laws, that by Constantine in 
A.D. 321, was instituted with 
an exemption clause. The 
exemption clause is the sugar 
coating on the bitter pill of 
usurpation. Every Sunday 
law is a transgression on the 
domain of personal rights. 
The clause of exemption suc- 
cessfully distracts the atten- 
tion of the public until the 
squatter is established on its 
choicest possessions. 

That Constantine’s law was 
only the beginning of many 
progressive and more devas- 
tating raids on the heritage of 
liberty is no small part of the 
story of the past. A few years 
later the church, in succeeding 
councils at Nicaea, and Sar- 
dica, and later at Laodicea, 
followed the precedent and in- 
stituted legislation of its own with serious penalty. Church 
decrees created demand for further state legislation, which 
created more zeal for enforcement and persecution by the 
church, now made self-righteous by the flattery of state 
recognition. This union of church and state was for the 
good of neither. 

Myers, in his survey of this particular passage of history, 
says: “By subsequent edicts Constantine made Christianity 
in effect the state religion and extended to ii a patronage 
which he withheld from the old pagan worship. By the 
year 321 a.p. he had granted the Christian societies the right 
to receive gifts and legacies, and he himself enriched the 
church with donations of money and grants of land. This 
marks the beginning of the great possessions of the church, 
and with these the entrance into it of a worldly spirit. 
From this moment can be traced the decay of its primitive 
simplicity and a decline from its early high moral stand- 
ard.”"—P. M. N. Myers, Ancient History (1916), p. 482. 
The first Sunday law was a part of this subtle process. 

Exemption indicates tolerance. Tolerance denotes con- 
cession. Concession may be withdrawn. The only secure 
basis for unrestricted faith is in holding to that inalienable 
right guaranteed in the Constitution. Liberty was never 
established under “Acts of Toleration.” Until equality 
of religion was recognized in the word and intent of the 
Constitution, there was no basis for liberty. The United 
Siates Supreme Court has said: “Ir this country the full 
and free right to entertain any religious belief, to practice 
any religious principle, and to teach any religious doctrine 
which does not violate the laws of morality and property, 
and which does not infringe upon personal rights, is con- 
ceded to all. The law knows no heresy, and is committed 
to the support of no dogma, the establishment of no sect.” 
—Watson v. Jones, 13 Wall 679. (1871) 

Chief Justice Wilson of Minnesota, in a dissenting opin- 
ion in the case of Kaplan v. Independent School District of 
Virginia, 171 Minn. 142 (1927), said: “No man must feel 
that his religion is tolerated. His constitutional ‘rights of 
conscience’ should be indefeasible and beyond the control 
or interference of men.” ‘ 

The First Amendment to the Constitution to directly limit 
the powers of the State governments says: “‘No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall ‘abridge the privileges 
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or immunities of citizens of the United States; , ,. nor deny 


to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 


of the laws.”~Article XIV, Sec. 1. 


The equality of minorities with majorities in respect to 


religiaus privilege is secure only in faithfu] adherence to 


the constitutional provision that the state shall keep itself 


® 


divorced entirely from the field of religious legislation. 
The tragic fact is that too often it is the flattering attention 
and invitation of a worldly-minded church that charms the 


state inio a forgetfulness of responsibility, to the fulfillment 
of her own desire. The end is a tragic disillusionment to 
both. Surely, “eternal vigilance 1s the price of liberty.” 


Should Paroehial Schools Have a 
Share of the Publie Funds? 


By DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY, Ph.D. 


Professor Emeritus of History, Columbia University 


Tic SEPARATION OF church and state is one of the 
fundamental principles of the American Government. It 
means that the religious beliefs of men and their expression 
in creed and worship, in preaching and propaganda, are 
matters of individual conviction, in no wise subject to the 
control of political authority. This policy is the result of 
generations of experience in the struggle for religious lib- 
erty. For in colonial days, and in some States well into the 
nineteenth century, religious qualifications of one sort or 
another were required for the full enjoyment of citizen- 
ship. Only in the colony of Rhode Island was there a com- 
plete divorce between church and state. In Massachusetts 
Episcopalians were banished and Quakers were scourged 
and hanged. Old Virginia warned Presbyterian preachers 
to quit her soil on pain of death. And even the liberal 
province of Pennsylvania forbade the celebration of mass. 
, Hardly more than a century has passed since the last traces 
of political discrimination on religious grounds were wiped 
out in the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut. ‘Thanks 
largely to the unequivocal stand taken by the framers of 
our national Constitution, there is not now a State in the 
Union that does not recognize in its constitution and laws 
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the validity of Thomas Jefferson’s contention that the reli- 
gious opinions of men are not a proper subject for control 
by legal authority. A necessary corollary of this “hands-off” 
policy is the scrupulous avoidance by the Government of 
any show of favor to any religious sect or church. 

| Although we have no figures of a Gallup poll to prove 
the point, we believe that the overwhelming majority of 
Catholic laymen, and probably most of the Catholic clergy 
of the country, too, approve this principle of the separation 
of church and state. For, being in a minority, they have 
suffered in the past and would suffer in the future from 
laws restricting their freedom of worship and teaching. We 
do not overlook the fact that there exists considerable po- 
litical and social prejudice against the Catholic religion. 
The Presidential campaign of 1928 was sufficient witness to 
this. But, leaving entirely aside the question of how much 
or how little justification there was for the suspicion in the 
minds of many people that Governor Smith’s American 
patriotism was endangered by his spiritual loyalty to the 
head of a “foreign” state, would not the position of the 
goverifor and his fellow religionists have been much more 
humiliating if they had been living in a country whose law 
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prohibited a Roman Catholic from running for the Presi- 
dency? A popular prejudice, however deplorable it may 
be, can neither be charged against the government nor re- 
moved by enactment of the government. 

In spite of what we believe to be a general agreement 
on the wisdom of the separation of state and church, there 
appears every now and then a plea from some Catholic 
writer for a modification of the principle to the advantage 
of his institution. Such a plea is made by the Reyerend 
Urban H. Fleege, S.M., of the department of education 
in the Catholic University of Washington, D.C., in the issue 
of America of February 17, 1945, under the title “Catholic 
Schools and Government Aid.” ‘The author sets forth his 
case in straightforward, unambiguous style. He dissents 
vigorously from two opinions held by many of his con- 
freres: (1) that the Catholic schools neither need nor want 
a share of the public funds; and (2) that the grant of such 
a share would be an embarrassinent rather than an advan- 
tage to the schools because of the control which the Gov- 
ernment might feel justified in exercising over their cur- 
riculum or administration. He bases his plea for Govern- 
ment aid on the slogan of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore (1884), “Every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,” as the goal for Catholic education in the United 
States. He contends that the funds raised by voluntary 
contributions are not adequate for the attainment of this 
goal. Only fifty per cent of the children of elementary 
school age are now enrolled in Catholic schools (presum- 
ably because of the lack of money to provide buildings 
and teachers for the other fifty per cent), while less than 
twenty per cent of the Catholic youth attend high schools 
and colleges which are under the authority of the church. 
“We believe in religious education,” declares Professor 
Fleege. “Can we afford to let one half of our children and 
four fifths of our adolescents be deprived of the kind of 
Christian education to which they have a natural right?” 
His assumption is that our Government is depriving these 
children and adolescents of their “natural right” by not 
allotting to the Catholic institutions of learning their “just” 
share of the public funds. 

Now Professor Fleege, of course, has a perfect right to 
cherish the ambition to have “every Catholic child in a 
Catholic school,” but he has no right to ask the Govern- 
ment to aid in the fulfillment of the ambition. The dis- 
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tinctive thing about a Catholic 
school is the inculcation of the 
particular doctrines held by the 
Catholic Church, such as the in- 
fallibility of the pope, the wor- 
ship of the saints, the confes- 
sional, the fasts and intercessions, 
and above all, the claim that the 
Roman church is the only true 
church, and the others but schis- 
matical sects. Again, we do not 
deny the right of our Catholic 
friends to subscribe to these doc- 
trines or to establish schools for 
propagating them. We simply 
maintain (as many, if not most 
good Catholics will agree) that 
they have no right to ask the 
Government to aid in such 
propaganda. No other church 
asks for public money. If par- 
ents wish their sons to be edu- 
cated in an atmosphere of Epis- 
copalianism, for example, they 
may send them to St. Paul’s 
school at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, but they would not think 
of appealing to the Government 
to help them finance the school. 
The same, of course, is true 
of Quaker schools or Baptist colleges. By what possible 
“natural right” could Catholic schools or colleges claim 
aid from the Government, which, if granted, would mean 
in all fairness aid to any religious sect that asked for it? 
Such would be a flagrant infraction of the principle of the 
separation of church and state. 

Professor Fleege supports his plea for Government aid to 
Catholic schools by the further argument that such aid is 
necessary if the Catholic schools are to maintain in the fu- 
ture the standards of education prevailing in the public 
schools. He cites the increase in the proposed budget of 
the N.E.A. from $2,800,000,000 to $5,500,000,000 to provide 
for expansion in training for various civic and social activ- 
ities, and declares that, since the Catholic schools cannot 
afford any such proportional increments in their budgets, 
Catholic parents are tempted to send their child to public 
schools and “thereby force him to sacrifice his right of 
freedom of. religion.” But certainly no Catholic parent is 
“forced” to deprive his child of education in a Catholic 
school. The Supreme Court of the United States settled 
that in its decision, of twenty years ago, annulling the Ore- 
gon school law. 

To argue, as the professor does, that Catholics are “‘penal- 
ized” by having to pay taxes which go to the support of 
the public schools is fallacious. A penalty ic a punish- 
ment imposed for the infraction of some law. Taxes are 
an obligation imposed on all citizens for the support of 
their Government. If church property in lands and build- 
ings used exclusively for religious purposes is exempt from 
taxation, it is an exemption which applies equally to all 
sects. In so far as they profit by this exemption the Cath- 
olics are not penalized but prospered by the tax laws. Nor 
is there any force in Professor Fleege’s contention that, 
because the Catholics have “dug into their pockets” to the 
amount of $284,668,000 for the support of their schools 
and thus saved the Government the added expense it would 
have had if all the children in these schools had gone to 
the public schools, the Catholics deserve governmental aid 
as a sort of guid pro quo. For the Government is willing 
and able to provide in its public schools for the education 
of all Catholic children. If the parents of any of these 
children want them to be feideoroe.g in Catholic schools, be- 
lieving that the public schools are “godless” because they 
are nonsectarian, they should uncomplainingly pay the 
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price (as most of them do) for their fidelity to their reli- 
gious convictions. 

Unsound as we deem Professor Fleege’s plea for Govern- 
ment aid for Catholic schools on the ground of the inade- 
quacy of voluntary Catholic contributions to the support 
of such schools, we find even more objectional his conten- 
tion that the Catholics are being denied a constitutional 
right by the refusal of the Government to furnish financial 
aid to their schools. He speaks of the obligation of Cath- 
olics to support their schools out of their own pockets as 
a “double tax,” whereas it is not a tax at all in the legal 
sense, but only in the sense of a burden laid upon them 
by their conscience. This “tax’’ for the private support of 
their schools, he says, “is forced upon Catholics because of 
the Government’s failure to recognize the constitutional 
rights of Catholic parents.” But where in the Constitution 
of the United States, or in the constitutions of the various 
States of the Union, do we find any hint of the right of a 
religious sect or school to enjoy a subsidy from the public 
treasury? On the contrary, do we not find in our Consti- 
tution the very prohibition of any such favor? Congress 
is forbidden in the First Amendment to make any law “re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.’””’ Obviously, an act of Congress allot- 
ting public funds to a church school would be helping in 
the establishment of a religion and thereby be a violation 
of the Constitution. Can anyone doubt that the Supreme 
Court would unanimously declare such an act null and 
void? The Catholic schools, persists Professor Fleege, 
should “obtain their just share of tax-appropriated school 
funds.” But there is no “just share’ of such funds for any 
religious school. They are all for the support of the public 
schools, in which the children of Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
Moslems, Bahaists, Buddhists, and atheists are all exposed 
to an education which eschews the inculcation of any reli- 
gious doctrine whatsoever. That is our American idea of 
public education; and the experience not only of our own 
country but of many other lands has proved that the state 
prospers best both materially and spiritually when religion 
is left to the individual consciences of its citizens. 

A person disposed to casuistry might object that the sepa- 
ration of state and church in America was not in reality 
complete. The sessions of the House and the Senate are 
opened with prayer. Chaplains are provided at public 
expense for the Army and Navy. Priests, ministers, and 
rabbis in turn offer invocations at the assemblies of the 
national nominating conventions. And on various other 
public occasions religious exercises are sanctioned. Why, 
then, should it not be proper for the Government to show 
itself Christian by extending financial aid to such religious 
institutions as the Catholic schools? The argument may 
seem plausible, but it is not convincing. Prayers offered in 
Congress or at a convention are a mere formality. 

At least one of this nation’s founders evidently did not 
approve the appointment of chaplains by Congress, and 
probably foresaw that such appointments would be used 
as arguments in favor of other infractions of the principle 
of complete separation of church and state. In a letter to 
Edward. Livingston, written in 1822, James Madison said: 
“I observe with particular pleasure the view yoy have taken 
of the immunity of religion from civil jurisdiction, in every 
case where it does not trespass on private rights or the pub- 
lic peace. This has always been a favorite principle with 
me: and it was not with my approbation that the deviation 
from it took place in Congress, when they appointed chap- 
lains, to be paid from the National Treasury. It would 
have been a much better proof to their constituents of their 
pious feelings if the members had contributed for the pur- 
pose, a pittance from their own pockets. As the precedent 
is not likely to be rescinded, the best that can now be done 
may be to apply to the Constitution the maxim of the law, 
de minimus non curat.... 

“We are teaching the world the great truth that govern- 
ments do better without kings and nobles than with them. 


THIRD QUARTER 


The merit will be doubled by the other lesson that religion 
flourishes in greater purity, without than with the aid of 
government.” 

The demand for public aid for Catholic schools presents 
a claim for governmental support of a religious establish- 
ment; a claim that the schools of no other denomination 
make; a claim that would be unjustified even if made by 
all denominations. Such a claim we cannot allow if we 
are to preserve our American policy of the separation of 
church and state. 

The present article is not an attack on the Catholic 
Church or the Catholic schools. We recognize the right of 
the church to establish its schools as widely as it will, and 
to teach in them the religious doctrines which it believes 
necessary for the development of spiritual life of the stu- 
dents. But since Catholic educators like Professor Fleege 
are not satisfied with the atmosphere and curriculum of 
the nonsectarian public schools, they must be willing to 
have their religious schools supported by the “faithful” who 
want their children and youth to have the kind of instruc- 
tion which such schools provide. What we are opposing 
is not the Catholic schools but the demand that they have 
a share in the public funds. This demand .is made cate- 
gorically by Professor Fleege in his article in the Jesuit 
journal America, and it is based on what he maintains are 
the “natural” and “constitutional” rights of Catholic par- 
ents. His argument is forthright. He writes: “Our aim 
is the public recognition and public support of thoroughly 
Catholic schools.” Public recognition, yes! but public sup- 
port, no! 
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“Give Me Liberty, 
or Give Me Death” 


(Continued from page 5) 


day and generation, his utterance may sound like an ora- 
torical platitude, accustomed as we are to many and varied 
liberties. 


The Second World War and Our War Economy 
Have Made Us More Conscious of American 
Fundamentals 


The present war, through American participation, and 
the resulting war economy of domestic discipline, have 
made Americans deeply conscious of the presence of po- 
litical tyranny in the world outside of our own borders, 
and its threat to our way of life. They have also made 
us prize more fully the heritage of liberty and its practice 
in our land; and while we fully appreciate the necessity of 
total mobilization of men, money, and materials in the 
great struggle, we likewise believe we shall, after victory, 
return to those basic freedoms to which we have through- 
out our national history been accustomed. As Senator 
George of Georgia recently phrased it: “America entered 
this global struggle a democracy; and it will come out of 
it a democracy.” It would indeed be an anomaly if we en- 
gaged in a great war to preserve our democracy, and then, 
after victory therein, repudiated it. 

Prior to the outbreak of the current world struggle, 
Americans took too much for granted in the possession of 
our priceless American heritage of freedom and liberty. 
We were wont to experiment with European philosophies 
of government which placed the state above the individual 
or which found the source of human rights in the state 
rather than the individual. A decade of economic depres- 
sion and numerous and varied governmental attempts to 
remedy economic ills, resulting in an emphasis upon per- 
sonal government, was a breeding ground for new and 
strange “isms” in the American way of life. The steady de- 
cline of individualism in America and the growth of numer- 
ous pressure groups reflected this trend. Basic American 
principles emphasizing a maximum of individual freedom 
with a minimum of government were departed from. In 
the Federal structure of government the Chief Executive 
became the center of political gravity, while Congress suf- 
fered a decline, and the Supreme Court reflected the views 
of the appointing power in political matters, if not in the 
field of civil and religious rights. 

But the sacrifices incident to the global struggle have, in 
my opinion, already resulted in a rebirth of true American- 
ism as reflected in Patrick Henry’s famous utterance. It 
has: been said by someone that “Hitler was the man who 
brought the U.S.A. back to its own first principles.” His 
book Mein Kampf caused a renewed interest in the reli- 
gious roots of American democracy. The Declaration of 
Independence had acknowledged God as the Eternal Law- 
giver and had recognized the dignity of the human person- 
ality. It had also affirmed that government’s first purpose 
is the protection of human rights, as the servant of men, 
not their master, and that to secure the rights of “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” governments were in- 
stituted among men, “deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

What a different political and religious climate our coun- 
try possesses over that of those lands where our fighting men 
and women have struggled, sacrificed, and won such glori- 
ous victories! It is no wonder, then, that those who have 
been invalided or furloughed home have, with eager long- 
ing when entering New York harbor by sea, searched for 
the “Old Woman” (the Statue of Liberty), and having 
found her, blessed their native land, and thanked Provi- 
dence on their return!. Similar experiences have been 


shared by loyal Americans released from foreign prison 
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camps, many of whom on landing again on their native 
shore have kissed its soil in gratitude. America, the great 
“melting pot” of races, creeds, and conditions of men, is 
again, in my opinion, about to renew faith with its treas- 
ured heritage of liberty, equality, and opportunity; its rule 
of law rather than personal government; and reaffirmation 
of the validity of the Constitution as a living, not an out- 
moded, organism of government. The urge toward eco- 
nomic security of the past decade appears now to be con- 
scious that these other American achievements are equally, 
if not more, important. The new Chief Executive appears 
to be a living symbol of this current trend toward a bal- 
anced and co-operative Federal state. When victory over 
our national foe is assured, America will be the most pow- 
erful military nation in the world. With its great prestige 
and influence, it should lead the world in exemplifying its 
basic fundamentals of freedom, as outlined already in the 
Atlantic Charter, to the whole world. If the United Na- 
tions International Organization can give the world at least 
an “armed truce” for many years, international security 
should admit of the extension of the Four Freedoms with 
their strengthening at home as well. 


The Torch of Liberty Flickers With Varying 
Emphases of Other Human Interests 


In the Athenian torch race of Pan athletes often ran so 
rapidly that they put out the light itself. This must not 
be permitted in America when the torch of liberty is im- 
periled by emphasis upon other proper human interests 
which may have rightful claim upon the nation. I refer 
here to the attempts by law to improve the standards of 
living of the underprivileged, to bring the bargaining power 
of the workers to more of a parity with their employers, and 
to redistribute more of the wealth of ,the nation—all 
of which means invasions upon “liberty.” However, 
liberty is not absolute under our Constitution, and is meas- 
ured by equal liberties of other persons. Moreover, to rec- 
oncile liberty with rightful governmental authority, so that 
real liberty may remain to all, is also a troublesome prob- 
lem. Government is not a simple thing, but is very com- 
plex in a civilization of mechanized industrialism, where 
workers sometimes are known to their employers only by 
numerals, and where social justice requires protection by 
law for the individual who has only his labor as an asset. 
If in all these problems government can adjust these claims 
on the basis of enlightened and religious humanism, a max- 
imum of, liberty can still be preserved to us. The urge to 
economic security is a powerful one, and must as a usual 
rule be first satisfied in the instinct to survive which the 
Creator has implanted in all men. The Constitutional 
Founders recognized this in placing first among the prohi- 
bitions upon government, in both the Federal and State 
spheres of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments, that no 
person should be deprived of “life, liberty, or property” 
without due process of law. Their recognition of life and 
liberty ahead of property is, I think, fully substantiated by 
this express order in the wording, and also that “life,” with 
its needs, comes ahead of “‘liberty’” when governmental in- 
vasions are justifiable in America. But the undying influ- 
ence of Patrick Henry’s electrifying principle of 1775, 
handed down to us Americans by the great and good men 
of our glorious past, serves as a check upon unjustifiable 

-invasions by government into the realms of the spiritual— 
the soul of man—and his relationship with his Creator. In 
this sphere “Give me liberty, or give me death” is still a 
vital American principle. 


SPARKS 


HE who takes more liberty than he is willing to grant to 
others is unfair and unjust. 


ENLIGHTENMENT stimulates freedom and freedom en- 
riches the world. 


LIBERTY, 1945 
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EDITORIALS 


Government Religion 
Extended 


Tue Washington Post of May 23 carried the follow- 
ing news item: 

“The Reverend Crawford W. Brown, veteran of two 
world wars and former rector of the Episcopal Church of 
the Redeemer, Elgin, Illinois, has been appointed Chief of 
the Chaplain Service of the Veterans Administration. 

“The announcement came last night from Brigadier 
General Frank T. Hines, administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, who explained that the Reverend Mr. Brown’s first 
duty, upon reporting here June 1, will be the organization 
of the chaplains’ service to fuhction in veterans’ hospitals. 

“Under his supervision there will be full-time chaplains 
in all domiciliary homes and all hospitals with as much as 
a 500-bed capacity and in others where conditions warrant 
a full-time chaplain. 

“Religious faith of the chaplain engaged for a hospital 
will be determined by the number and faith of the patients 
in the institution, it was said. Denominationalism will be 
avoided in so far as possible, but attempts will be made to 
provide religious services for all through employment of 
part-time chaplains for minority groups where their num- 
ber justifies it.” 

If any of our readers has the idea that we have pleasure 
in pointing out the devious ways in which departures from 
fundamental principles are being made in this good land 
of ours, let us disabuse his mind at once. Such a task is 
never a popular one, but it must be done by somebody if 
the nation is to continue the practice of the basic principles 
that made it what it is. 

The action of the administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in 
appointing a chief chaplain and organizing a chaplains’ 
service is simply outrageous. In our protest we do not in- 
tend to be diverted by the cry that sick men need the com- 
forts of religion; that is admitted. The best doctors in the 
land are free to say that the faith and trust that men have 
in their religious beliefs are often a potent factor in restor- 
ing them to health. But when that is said it is no admis- 
sion whatever that the Government has a right to hire 
religious propagandists, or those who are so circumscribed 
by governmental restrictions that they have nothing worth 
while to offer—those who never dare make a positive state- 
ment lest it be challenged by some other Government ofh- 
cial. 

It is dangerous to do so, but we predict that if the plan 
referred to above is carried out, the administrative diffi- 
culties that have come down on the head of General Hines 
lately will be child’s play compared with that which will 
hit him one of these days from the country at large. 

Let us take one sentence from the newspaper report 
quoted above: “Religious faith of the chaplain engaged for 
a hospital will be determined by the number and faith of 
the patients in the institution.” Does this mean a contin- 
ual census to find out what denomination’s adherents are 
in the majority? Everybody acquainted with the work of 
the veterans’ hospitals knows that there is a tremendous 
turnover. 

Here is another sentence: “Denominationalism will be 
avoided in so far as possibie, but attempts will be made to 
provide religious services for all through employment of 
part-time chaplains for minority groups where their num- 
ber justifies it.” Notice, the Government undertakes to 
provide religious comfort and solace to the patients in its 
veterans’ hospitals, but one must belong to a group hap- 
pening to have a sufficient number in a given hospital to 
“justify” it before he can have the ministrations of a min- 
ister of his own faith. What about the poor fellow who 
belongs to one of the smaller bodies, sometimes contemptu- 
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ously referred to as “‘sects’? He has served his Government 
as well as anybody else. He and his people have been 
faithful in paying their taxes, but no help in religion for 
him is provided. 

If it is answered that we have to be practical, and the 
difficulties here are insuperable, it is sufficient to say that 
the Government should not use tax money for the benefit 
of majorities and forget minorities, but leave to the 
churches the business of ministering to their own. We have 
the strong feeling that if the minister of any denomination 
comes solely because of his deep interest in suffering men, 
to talk with them, he is likely to be welcomed. But if he 
is sent as a paid servant of the Government and some of 
the patients know that the majority are looked after while 
they are discriminated against, the work of the chaplain 
will not be easy. 

While no one would approve of unseemly action on the 
part of any religious group to carry on a proselytizing cam- 
paign among sick men, it is to be remembered that those 
who need the services of our veterans’ hospitals were good 
enough to fight the battles of freedom and ought to be al- 
lowed a free choice in the matter of religion. If some min- 
isters have the approval of the Government by virtue of 
their being hired, any other equally good men, equally 
sincere, equally zealous, will probabiy be considered inter- 
lopers by the officials of the hospital and be under a dis- 
tinct handicap in any efforts that they may put forth to 
minister to our sick soldiers. 

There have been some very unpleasant and unsavory ex- 
periences concerning the chaplains who have beén chosen 
for the armed services. These will be multiplied if state 
religion is to be carried over into the days of peace. It 
can be denied as vehemently as anyone wishes, but the fact 
remains that a religious teacher, hired by the government, 
constitutes a representative of state religion. All the soph- 
istry and casuistry in the world does not change the fact 
in the slightest degree. 

We wonder whether the Congress has ever appropriated 
any money directly for the hiring of chaplains for the vet- 
erans’ hospitals. If it has, we believe that it has violated 
a basic principle of American Government, and we think 
this has been done contrary to the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. If Congress has not appropriated directly 
for this purpose, then the director of the Veterans Admin- 
istration is, we think, guilty of abuse of his powers. 

How are these chaplains to be chosen? For a long time 
there has been much effort to set up a workable Civil 
Service plan that will choose the best men who can be 
found to fill every Government post. Is the Civil Service 
Commission to get a few church experts to choose these 
chaplains? Surely it will not be left to an ordinary group 
of Civil Service examiners. They may be wonderful men, 
but it is doubtful whether any of them have had particular 
training along ecclesiastical lines. 

O for a Jefferson or a Madison to talk out today, to lift 
his voice as only he could—or better yet, a clergy that un- 
derstands as it should the dangers of an alliance with gov- 
ernment, of taking its pay and eventually its direction from 
Caesar; that realizes the necessity of keeping church and 
state separate. H. H. V. 


The Educational Bill, 
S. 717, Un-American ' 


Tere are two identical bills pending in Congress, 
namely, S. 717 and H.R. 3002, which aim to appropriate 
$550,000,000 to aid the public schools and nonpublic, or 
parochial, schools. Extended hearings have been held be- 
fore the Committee of Education and Labor of the Senate 
and also of the House of Representatives. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference of Washington, D.C., is 
strongly sponsoring this proposed legislation which would 
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give Government aid from the public tax funds to the 
parochial schools. Representatives of various patriotic or- 
ganizations and also representatives of different Protestant 
denominations offered vigorous opposition to the proposal 
to have the Government use the general tax funds for the 
support of religious institutions. 

Any religious denomination which accepts Government 
aid from the tax funds will have to accept the risk of hav- 
ing its church schools administered and controlled by the 
state ultimately. Some of the Catholic leaders who were 
in favor of the bill admitted privately that there was 
danger of loss of freedom and independence, but they 
seemed willing to accept the risk in order to obtain the 
financial benefits. Such intimate relations between the 
church and the state have alarming implications couched 
in them. 

The editor of the Pittsburgh Chronicle, the official organ 
of the Pittsburgh Catholic diocese, warns the leaders of 
the Catholic Church of the dangers involved in the scheme 
to have their schools supported by the tax funds of the Gov- 
ernment. What this editor wrote is worthy of repetition 
and ought to serve as a deterrent to any church’s accepting 
Government funds. He said: 

“There are weighty reasons why Catholics should not 
seek the state contributions for the education furnished by 
their schools, to which, in all justice, they are entitled. 
‘These reasons have been repeatedly set forth by leaders of 
the church in this country. They have dictated the posi- 
tion taken by Catholics thus far, and their importance is 
strongly confirmed by recent developments. When state 
funds are accepted, some measure of state interference and 
control must also be accepted. State money for Catholic 
schools means close dealings with public officials; it means 
political connections; it means dictation regarding the man- 
ner in which the schools are to be conducted. 

“Textbooks which are purchased with state funds must 
be books appreved by the state, or rather, by the adminis- 
trative officials of the moment. . . . Under favorable con- 
ditions, assistance from the public treasury is a handicap 
and a difficulty; under unfavorable circumstances, it can 
become a catastrophe. 

“The entire history of the church, emphasized by recent 


events, shows that public :unds come at too dear a price. 
Mexico had state aid, and so had Spain, and Germany, and 


Italy, and France. And it proved a weakening, demoraliz- 


ing connection. Better the sacrifice and the limitations 


which independence requires, than the unsound edifice 


built on the deceptive, treacherous basis of state aid.”— 
The Pittsburgh Catholic, March 17, 1938. 

That is a fine statement, and Catholics ought to profit by 
such candid counsel, as they have suffered many a bitter 
humiliation in the past because of the financial aid which 
they accepted from the governments in various countries. 
President Charles Seymour of Yale, in speaking of the dan- 
ger of government subsidies and grants to private institu- 
tions, is reported to have said: . 

“Contributions from outside mean ultimate contro] from 
the outside. When that happens liberty will have disap- 
peared and authority will be supreme. 

“We know what happened in Germany when the free 
local institutions, the universities, the charitable federa- 
tions, lost their independence, when public funds were sub- 
stituted for private endowments and gifts. Government 
support brought political control; the state monopolized 
the functions and activities heretofore in private hands. 
The basis of totalitarianism was laid.”’—New York Times, 
july 6, 1944. 

Everybody who is acquainted with history knows that 
what the government pays for, the government finally con- 
trols. If a government hands out public funds without 
government control, it is grossly remiss in its duty. The 
government is under obligation to the public, from which’ 
it obtains the taxes, to see that the money is used in har- 
mony with prescribed standards set up hy the government. 
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The public will ultimately insist on public supervision and 
control of public funds. : : : : 

It may be that the Catholic hierarchy are influential 
enough to maintain control of the administration of their 
own schools for a period of time. But they ought to re- 
member that political parties may change. A hostile gov- 
ernment might decide to-confiscate or expropriate al] funds 
which had been granted. That has happened repeatedly 
in the past and in the recent past in certain countries. No 
religious denomination can afford to accept state funds for 
the support of its religious institutions. A financial alli- 
ance between the church and the state is the most corrupt 
alliance that can possibly be formed. It always has led to 
the most corrupt practices between the church and the state. 
When the tide changes, as it is bound to do ultimately, the 
government has an advantage over those who accepted gov- 
ernment patronage. r r 

If a church does not want to come to ultimate grief along 
these lines, it must not surrender its freedom of action and 
its independence over its own institutions by accepting gov- 
ernment subsidies and patronage in lieu of liberty. Many 
a private institution has had to write “Ichabod”—the glory 
is departed—over the door of the institution it once con- 
trolled, because it surrendered its independence for a mess 
of pottage in the time of an emergency. 

We trust that our lawmakers in Congress will not embar- 
rass themselves by commingling secular and spiritual func- 
tions. Neither the state nor the church can afford to open 
the Pandora box of a union of church and state. Both will 
suffer embarrassment. The state will complicate civil func- 


tions and peaceful relations, and the church will frustrate 
her spiritual life in the miasma of political bickerings and 


connivings, and in the end will lose her cherished heritage 


of freedom of action. Every lover of the American way of 


life should protest to his Senator and Representative in 


Congress against the enactment of such un-American legis- 


lation. Gt% 


Kentucky Jurist Upholds 
Separation of Church and State 


NM enrucxy seems To HAVE been chosen by certain 


church interests as a place to test fully the question of the 


' use of public school] buses for the transportation of paro- 


chial school children. 


About: four or five years ago the Kentucky Legislature 
provided that public school buses could carry such school 
children. When the constitutionality of the law was 
raised, the Jefferson Circuit Court dismissed the taxpayer's 
petition and granted an appeal to the Court of Appeal of 
Kentucky. (Sherrard v. Appeal from Jefferson Circuit 
Court, Court of Appeal of Kentucky, December 18, 1942.) 
This higher court held that “the Act here under consider- 
ation is unconstitutional and therefore void.” Since that 
time there has been considerable agitation about the mat- 
ter, and it has been apparent that those who were defeated 
in the case referred to above had no intention of dropping 
the fight. 

In 1944 the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky again passed an act permitting the use of public 
school buses for the transportation of children to private 
and parochial schools. Susan B. Henry, a taxpayer, entered 
suit to “determine whether or not the 1944 Transportation 
Act . . . is or is not constitutional.” The case was decided 
by Chester D. Adams, Judge, Fayette Circuit Court, March 
10, 1945. It is evident from reading all of Judge Adams’ 
opinion that a careful consideration has been given to all 
the points raised by both the plaintiffs and the defendants 
in this case. The decision is much too long to be repro- 
duced in our columns. This is to be regretted, for the 
whole case is enlightening. We are glad to present some 
of the outstanding statements made by the jurist. 


LIBERTY, 1945 




















“An examination of the title of the Act of 1944 discloses 
that the legislators had the decision of the appellate court 
in the Sherrard case in mind and that they were under- 
taking to enact a statute which would avoid the consti- 
tutional limitations which caused that act to be invalid.” 

In spite of this obvious attempt of the lawmakers, Judge 
Adams very rightly concluded that to use public funds for 
the benefit of private or parochial schools was in conflict 
with that portion of the State constitution which says, 
“Taxes shall be levied and collected for public purposes 
only.” : 

Continuing, Judge Adams said: 

“The private, sectarian, and parochial schools render a 
splendid service, but this is a service to the individuals who 
attend them rather than to the public at large. This Court 
has a very personal appreciation of the services rendered by 
such schools. ‘The first school he attended was a private 
school and he has seen the excellent results others have re- 
ceived from attending such institutions. There are parents 
of different religious faiths who for various reasons, some- 


times because of the textbooks used and the teaching of 
theories of the creation of the universe and of man, which 


are contrary to their belief, do not want to send their chil- 
dren to the public schools. If the Court had children, and 


it were possible, he would want them to attend the same 
private school he attended for the firs- few years rather 


than have them attend the public schools. However, the 


ublic schools have been established for the purpose of 


urnishing education to the youth of the state; these public 


schools furnish public school service to the youth of the 


state, whereas the private, sectarian, and parochial schools 


furnish an opportunity for private, sectarian, and religious 
education and instruction in accordance with the private, 
sectarian, ana religious convictions of the parents, which 
instruction is not consistent with, nor allowed by, the pub- 
lic schools that receive their support from all of the tax- 
payers. Since the private, sectarian, and parochial schools 
have the privilege of teaching their private, sectarian, and 
denominational principles and doctrines to their pupils, it 
would be giving those sects, societies, and denominations, 
regardless of their particular creed, that own and conduct 
these schools special privileges and emolvzaents over other 
sects, societies, and denominations which uo not conduct 
such schools, if they are permitted to receive the benefit of 
ublic funds... . . oS 
“If the county uses funds raised by taxation to assist in 
transporting pupils to private, sectarian, and parochial 
schools, would not this be compelling every taxpayer in the 
county to contribute to each of the private, sectarian, and 
parochial schools in the county to which pupils are trans- 
orted, since the said transportation redounds to the bene- 


fit of these schools? If this is not contributing to the erec- 
tion or maintenance of any place of worship or to the salary 


or support of any minister of religion, is it not dangerously 
near to, if not actually, violating the spirit, if not the letter, 
of this provision of the Constitution? Would not the re- 
ligious sects, societies, and denominations, which own, 
maintain, and conduct these private schools, indirectly if 
not directly be given a preference thereby? Would not the 
particular creed, mode of worship, or system of ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, which was taught by these schools, be given a 
preference thereby? Would not their rights and privileges 
be enlarged, and the rights and privileges of the sects, so- 
cieties, and denominations who do not have such schools be 
diminished thereby? . . . 

“If the Court should allow this encroachment by the 
legislature and hold that the Act of 1944 is constitutional, 
it would imperil not only the rights and liberties of the 

eople of all faiths, and those who may not embrace any 
aith, but would also, for any temporary benefit they may 
gain under the Act. imperil the future usefulness and se- 
curity of the private, sectarian, and parochial schools of 
the State. Under the constitution these schools cannot re- 
ceive public aid unless they are judicially declared to be 
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public institutions or declared to be rendering public aid. 
If this should be established by the judgments of our courts, 
then the legislature could extend its control over them to 
an extent that the very purposes for which they were estab- 
lished and are maintained would be destroyed. The as- 
sumption of a part of the burden of support is inevitably 
followed by the desire to participate in control. If the 
police power of the State can be successfully invoked to 
validate the use of public funds for the purpose of trans- 
porting pupils to private, sectarian, and parochial schools 
contrary to the provisions of Section:5 of the Bill of Rights, 
could not the same power be invoked to nullify the pro- 
visions of the section that no man shall be compelled to 
send his child to any school to which he may be conscien- 
tiously opposed?” 

The reasc. ing of the judge in this case is sound and 
unanswerabic. It is perfectly evident that he has not been 
swayed by prejudice or bias; that his conclusions have been 
reached by a, process of logical reasoning concerning all 
the factors involved. ‘The dangers that follow the use of 

ublic monies by church schools are clearly pointed out. 
The sad thing in connection with such cases is that those 
who should know better have apparently allowed the desire 


for monetary gain to close their eyes to the dangers of the 
course they are following. It is an old but true saying that 
a dollar may be held so close to one’s eyes that all the. rest 
of the world will be shut out. 

We are not charging that anyone is consciously swayed in 
his opinions solely by the desire for monetary gains. We 
are saying that those who accept money for sectarian pur- 
poses from the civil powers forget all the lessons of history 


and invite a renewal of the troubies that come from state 
interference in religious affairs, from which our country 


has been singularly free. It is difficult to imagine a worse 


mess than could be found when church after church ap- 
pealed to politicians for funds. Nothing can be imagined 
which would cause more charges of favoritism, of unjust 
discrimination, of bigotry, of prejudice, than this. 

But if it is right to give one religious group state funds, 
simple justice demands that all faiths be given them. If 
it is to be done, and the number of members of each is to 
decide the amount to be received, there will be a fine kettle 
of fish, for some bodies claim al) infants in their reckoning, 
while others only admit those who have come to the age of 
accountability into membership. oi 

When favors are given by unprincipled politicians to 
their friends, it is generally understood that such gifts are 
in payment of benefits received or as bribes for future sup- 
port. Would politicians not expect the churches to give 
something in return for favors received? Undoubtedly. 
For a time there might be evasion and pretense, but in the 
end the whole ugly picture would appear, breeding cyni- 
og civil officials and scorn for religion in the minds 
OF all. 

Real Christianity seeks no patronage from Caesar. All it 
asks is that it be left alone to preach and practice its tenets. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio put this truth into most force- 
ful language when it declared, “When Christianity asxs the 
aid of government beyond mere impartial protection it de- 
nies itself.”"—The Board of Education of the City of Gincin- 
nati v. John D. Minor, et al. But, to quote again, this time 
from a recent religious journal: “Special privilege appears 


to carry its own anesthetic for the religious conscience.” 


H. H. V. 


Controversy Provoked Over 
Religion in Public Sehools 


A croup oF religious leaders are attempting to intro- 
duce a plan to teach religion in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia. In Danville, Virginia, the plan is meeting consider- 


able opposition. The Danville Council of Religious Edu- 


cation in the Public Schools, the Baptist ministers, and the 
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Jewish rabbis are engaged in a religious controversy Over 
the issue. The promoters claim that the plan is a mutually 
co-operative scheme and therefore not in violation of the 
principle of separation of church and state; that only fun- 
damental religious truths common to all faiths are taught 
to the public school children on a voluntary basis; and that 
the teaching is not at public expense. 

The ministers of the Baptist churches and the rabbis of 
the Jewish synagogues published the following protest 
against teaching religion in the public schools of Danville: 

“}. We, the undersigned, strongly advocate religious edu- 
cation. The advocates of religious education in the public 
schools imply that those who do not favor religious edu- 
cation in the public schools oppose the cause of religious 
education in general. This is not true. Baptists sponsor 
religious education in Averett College in Danville, and in 
Hargrave Military Academy in Chatham, the county seat. 
Danville Baptists have the largest Sunday school enroll- 
ment and attendance of any church group in the city. Ev- 
ery Jewish child in Danville receives Sunday school instruc- 
tion, while the vast majority of them also receive weekday 
religious education after public schoo] hours. Therefore, 
any inference that our two groups oppose religious educa- 
tion is obviously untrue. We stand for ‘freedom of reli- 
gion,’ not ‘freedom from religion.’ 

“9. We are opposed to religious education in the public 
schools for the following reasons: 

“a. It is incompatible with the basic American princi- 
ple of absolute separation of church and state. The history 
of Virginia proves this to be true. Advocates of religious 


education in the public schools say that it is not incom- 


patible with this principle. We reaffirm our belief that it 


Is. Even though privately financed, this plan makes use of 
a State-approved teacher, with a state-approved syllabus, on 
state-controlled property, offering state-approved credits. 

“b, While we believe that this program is incompatible 
with this fundamental doctrine, we are most opposed to it 
because it 1S only a first step in the wrong direction. We 
see in it an incipient danger, an entering wedge which ‘can 
only result in further intrusions of the church into the pre- 
cincts of the state, and an inevitable further control of the 
church by the state. Those who see only its present benefits 
close their eyes to the future danger. 

“c. If this proposal to introduce religious education into 
the public schools is carried out, sectarian divisiveness will 
be introduced into an area of American life where it does 
not belong. Embarrassment and mental anguish will be 


caused children whose religious conscience will not permit 
them to take these courses. Barriers of religious prejudices 
will be erected instead of being broken down. The public 
schools themselves will be used to destroy that for which 
they were originally brought into being. 

“d. Advocates of religious education in the public schools 
have said that those who oppose them are in the minority. 
We believe that this is not actually true. But even if it 
were, the very essence of American democracy is that there 
are certain rights that even majorities cannot override. 

“e. This program is a voluntary surrender by the church 
of its sacred, God-given task to a public agency. We en- 
dorse the statement of Dr. Conrad Henry Moehlman in his 
book School and Church: the American Way, that for us to 
turn over the religious education of our children to the 
public schools would be ‘suicidal.’ 

“f. Advocates of religious education in the public schools 
are motivated by the commendable hope that their course 
of action will result in reaching the unchurched groups. 
But the facts are, as given by Dr. Moehlman, that a survey 
in New York City showed that in 1943 only twenty-eight 
per cent of the pupils there registered for ‘released time,’ 
fourteen per cent of the whole number of Protestants and 
eighty per cent of the Catholics. 

“We would like to call particular attention to the rea- 
sons given in the report of this group for its disapproval 
of the released-time plan (which had then been in opera- 
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tion for three years): (1) disruption of the school program, 
(2) marking time for the seventy-two per cent remaining in 
school during the period; (3) the introduction of sectarian 
and racial differences; and (4) the failure to do anything 
for the unchurched groups where the real problem lurks.’ 

“The above facts answer the statement by the Danville 
Council on Religious Education in the Public Schools that 
there is ‘no evidence of any dissatisfaction’ with its program. 
The evidence of dissatisfaction here presented is trom the 
survey conducted in 1943 by the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York City. 

“g. The advocates of this plan state that ‘the instruction 
would be on a nonsectarian basis,’ that is, acceptable to 
children of all faiths and denominations. We think that 
this would be impossible to achieve. We firmly believe that 


any teaching, religious in any sense, will in the long run, 
consciously or unconsciously, reflect the religious convic- 
tions of the individual teacher. 

“h. History proves beyond question that nothing but 
stark tragedy has ever resulted from the interference by 
church and state in each other’s affairs. Nothing but bitter 
tragedy can result from it today or in the future. Shall we 
not learn from the pages of history? Shall we forever con- 
tinue to make the same mistakes, to the ultimate destruc- 
tion of all those precious principles for which America 
stands, and to establish which the forefathers of us all fled 
Europe’s shores to found here a new land built on new prin- 
ciples? If Europe’s unions of church and state had worked 
to the advantage of its peoples, they would not have fled 
Europe to come here. The genius of America, and of Vir- 
ginia in particular, was that it evolved early in its history 
the essential doctrine that church and state must be forever 
and completely separate. Let us not destroy that sacred 
principle!”—Danville Commercial Appeal, Feb. 12, 1945. 

The Baptist ministers and Jewish rabbis were right when 
they declared it would be impossible to impart religious 
instruction in the public schools on a nonsectarian basis 
that would be satisfactory to the children and parents of all 
faiths. One parent who sends his children to the Danville 
public schools stated that his son came home and said the 
clergyman that taught religion to them was teaching things 
contrary to the Bible, and said the clergyman taught, “Now, 
you must understand it was not Jesus who made the world. 
Jesus did not live until He was born in Bethlehem.” 

This illustrates how impossible it is to teach even the 
simplest Bible doctrines which will be satisfactory to all 
creeds. ch te 


Must the Government Set Apart 
a Time for Bible Reading? 


Mast year The American Bible Societ y sponsored a 
movement to encourage everyone to read certain selected 
portions of the Scriptures in the period between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. With this plan no one could find 
fault. For more than a century this great organization has 
produced and circulated Bibles and portions of the Bible 
in many languages. Of late it has disposed of a larger 
number of Bibles than ever before in its history. Part of 
this has no doubt been due to the fact that that other great 
Bible-distributing agency, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, has not been able to carry on its work as it has in 
the past, because of war conditions. But a part is undoubt- 
edly due to the increased interest in Bible reading. Though 
the officers of the society are perplexed to know how to 
meet present demands, their profound belief in the value 
of the Scriptures led them to seek more regular readers by 
encouraging people generally to appreciate all the Bible by 
reading some of its more majestic portions. What the Bible 
Society did is worthy of all praise. 

On March 13, 1945, the Honorable Jerry Voorhis of Cal- 
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ifornia introduced the following Joint Resolution in the 


House of Representatives: 

“Designating period from Thanksgiving Day to Christ- 
mas of each year for nation-wide Bible reading. 

“Whereas fresh evidence comes daily of the strength, 
courage, and comfort found in the Scriptures by the men 
and women of our armed forces; and : : 

“Whereas reading the Bible will not only bring faith, 
hope, and courage to millions of people now disturbed by 
doubt, uncertainty, and fear, but such a widespread, 
thoughtful reading of the Scriptures will effectively repair 
the moral character and spiritual ideals which form the 
necessary foundation for an enduring democracy; and 

“Whereas it behooves us at home to keep faith with 
those on the fighting fronts by a steadily increasing devo- 
tion to the sacred truths and principles upon which this 
nation was founded: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled; 

That the period from Thanksgiving Day to Christmas of 
each year is especially designated for nation-wide Bible 
reading, in order that ‘in God we trust’ as an expression 
of our national life may hold new and vital meaning for 
all our citizens.” ; 

Possibly when we condemn this we will be charged with 
being captious and critical. Some will ask how we can ap- 
prove one group’s action in encouraging Bible reading and 
disapprove that of another in doing the same thing. This 
is easy to answer, The American Bible Society is a religious 
organization founded for the express purpose of fostering 
and furthering the interests of the kingdom of God. The 
United States Congress is a secular organization established 
to protect men in their individual civil rights, and can 
— lay no claim to any right to teach religion of any 
kind. 

With the reading of the Bible we have every sympathy. 
We are old-fashioned enough to believe that a thorough 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures does much to pro- 
mote morality, integrity, and decent living. With the idea 
of the Government’s designating a certain time of the year 
as a special period for reading the Bible, we have absolutely 
no sympathy. It is none of the Government’s business 
whether men are religious or irreligious so long as they 
obey the civil laws of the land. If Congress has a right to 
set apart a time for Bible reading, designating it by law, 
then it has a right to designate a time for a man to wor- 
ship, to set apart a particular day of rest. If it can do this, 
there is no reason why it should not designate a form of 
baptism or decide what kind of clerical garments the clergy 
shall wear or decide whether or not communicants shall 
have both the bread and wine of the Lord’s supper or the 
laymen have only the bread and the priests the wine. 

Sometimes we are inclined to think that our Government 
meddles too much in even civil things. We are often 
tempted to fear that the regimentation of wartime will be 


continued, since those who have authority seldom want to 


give it up. As bad as that might be, it is not to be com- 
pared with the evil of having the Government undertake 
to regulate us in matters religious. 

If it be said that there is no penalty in Congressman 
Voorhis’ bill for not reading the Bible, we only have to 
answer that there is no penalty worse than the penalty of 
public scorn. If this bill becomes law, it may be fashionable 
to judge a man’s citizenship by inquiring whether or not he 
has read a portion of the Bible before starting to work. We 
think Congressman Voorhis has not read very well or he 
would have known that it is the citizen’s business to render 
unto God the things that are God's. Bible reading can be- 
long only to the service a man renders to his Creator. It 
has nothing to do with an obligation that he may owe to 
the state. We have the strong idea that our legislators 
would be well advised to practice what the Bible teaches 
rather than to attempt to become teachers of religious 
things. H. H. V. 


THIRD QUARTER 





County Aid to Churches 
Condemned 


Tue Atlania Journal of February 12 reports that 
during three years, Fulton County, Georgia, in which At- 
Janta is located, “has given churches $100,000 worth of free 
labor and materials.” Commissioner I. Gloer Hailey, chair- 
man of the County Public Works Committee, is reported 
to have declared that his department was rapidly becom- 
ing a “church works department” rather than public works. 
Mr. Hailey is a deacon in a Baptist church, but it was the 
request from a Baptist church that prompted his protest. 
Apparently the requests from the churches to the commis- 
sioners for aid were increasing, and the last ene that was 
made asked the county to “practically build” an addition 
to a certain church. Commissioner Hailey declared, ‘Ex- 
penditure of tax money and use of facilities maintained by 
Se a for the support of any religious organization is 
illegal.” 

Anyone who has the least understanding of the principles 
upon which this nation is founded must agree with Mr. 
Hailey. The giving of favor to churches by civil authorities 
is ever and always an evil. Be it said to the credit of the 
pastor whose request brought Commissioner Hailey’s re- 
monstrance that he publicly apologized, and called upon 
all the churches which had been guilty of involvement in 
similar transactions to give to the county treasury enough 
to pay for all the material and the labor that they had ob- 
tained free. 

Morgan Blake, writing in the Atlanta Journal of Febru- 
ary 11, says that he “feels more inclined to censure the 
churches than the commissioners. . . . It is difficult to re- 
sist the appeal of churches. And for the churches to im- 
pose upon this kindness to the great extent that they have 
is sublime gall, in addition to constituting the churches 
as an accessory to the fact in an illegal transaction.” 

Evidently the Baptist churches of Atlanta are thoroughly 
aroused, for at a meeting of the Atlanta Baptist Ministers’ 
Association resolutions were adopted calling upon “our 
Bapust brothers, here and everywhere, to faithfully guard 


the historic principle of separation of church and state, and 
to refrain from any semblance of involvement of this cher- 
ished principle.” 

If a politician gets special favors from the civil powers 
and that fact is discovered, an investigation is generally 
started. Newspapers take up the cry, and page after page 
of news and editorials give the matter a thorough airing. 
It is worse for the church to be a party to such things. She 
should know better. Sometimes we grow almost cynical. 
Apparently it is hard for most folks to refuse money that 
they can get. Of course it takes no grace and no conviction 
not to accept what cannot be had. All history proves that 
the first steps toward a union of church and state involve 
pecuniary favors. Would to God that every church that 
has fallen under the temptation to get easy money from the 
civil powers might repent, and that the good work begun 
by the Baptists of Atlanta might spread until there could 
be found no place in our fair land where the taxes of all 
the people were being used for the benefit of religious 


groups. There are some folk who seem to feel that because 


the church is engaged in a good work she ought to have 


preferential treatment. It is our belief that a good deed 
never justifies a violation of fundamental principles. 
Hi. Ha Vs 


An Insulating Border Between 


Chureh and State 
(Continued from page #) 


bury Baptist Association concerning the First Amendment 
Y P 4 


to the Constitution, saying, “I contemplate with sovereign 
reverence that act of the whole American people which de- 
clared that their legislature should ‘make no law respecting 
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an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof,’ thus building a wall of separation between 
church and state.”’ 

Present-day church leaders who would veer from the es- 
tablished path of separation and who voice invective words 
toward those opposed to the onslaughts against the wall re- 
ferred to by Jefferson, will do well to read and reread the 
record of the Constitutional Convention and the State con- 
ventions that led to its ratification. 

And finally the words of Madison, who is credited with 
being the chief advocate of the First Amendment, in his 
letter to Edward Livingston in 1822, saying: “The merit 
will be doubled by the other lesson that religion flourishes 
in greater purity without than with the aid of government.” 


NEWS NOTES 


Iw our Last IssuE we referred to S.J. Res. 46, in- 
troduced by Senator Capper, to provide that at certain 
times in the year, mail posted in the large cities of the 
United States should be stamped with the words “Observe 
Sunday.” 

The editors of Liserty have asked the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads of the Senate 
to be allowed to appear before this committee in opposition 
to this measure. We shall keep our readers advised of any 
further developments. 


Iw THE RECENT SESSION of the legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, the following bill (House Bill No. 124) 
was introduced: 


“AN ACT 
“TO PROVIDE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


“Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico: 


“That hereafter all academic and vocational teachers em- 
ployed in denominational schools throughout the State of 
New Mexico be paid from the public common school funds 
for their teaching services such sums of money in addition 
to the salaries paid them by their said institutions as will 
make their salaries equal to those received by similarly 
qualified teachers in the public schools, considering their 
experience and time of employment.” 

We are glad to report that this bill failed of passage. It 
is indicative, however, of a complete lack of understanding 
of American principles on the’ part of the author of the 
bill that he sponsored such a measure. Many strange bills 
are being introduced in Congress, State legislatures, and 
municipal councils these days. 


Iw Yank, the Army weekly, of February 16, 1945, 
there is a letter from an enlisted man, protesting against 
the fact that every man in the Army apparently must be 
listed as belonging to some religion. He says, among other 
things: 

“One soldier was informed by his CO that if he persisted 
in a desire to have ‘atheist’ placed on all his GI records, he 
could never hope for a rating beyond pfc., for a chance at 
OCS or for any favors usually the lot of EM who fol- 
lowed Army life according to regulations. Furthermore, 
this particular soldier was threatened with a dishonorable 
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discharge for his tenacious insistence that he was an atheist 
and not a Catholic or Protestant. 

“Recently I had to be hospitalized, and when they asked 
me what religion, I stated, ‘No preference.’ My records 
were marked Protestant. It seems to me that in our in- 
sistence on the Four Freedoms abroad we should be equally 
vigilant to protect them at home.” 

We cannot understand how a man can be an atheist or 
want to be one, but it is perfectly certain he cannot be made 
a Christian by putting either Protestant or Catholic after 
his name, and we are sure that our Jewish friends would 
not find any comfort in having such a one called a Jew. 


Tuer Paris, FRANCE, CORRESPONDENT of The Chris- 
tian Century, writing under date of March 18, reports: 
“The cabinet’s decision to cancel the fund of some 7,000,000 
francs granted by the Vichy government to the ‘confessional’ 
schools will once more be reviewed in the national assem- 
bly when debate on the education budget opens this month. 
These are private free schools in which religious instruction 
is given by priests and Catholic professors. Until 1941 
they did not receive any government subsidy such as was 
granted to the free state schools in which religious instruc- 
tion was not given during school hours, but in which teach- 
ers were instructed to respect all faiths and to avoid hurting 
the susceptibilities of parents of any sect. Vichy granted 
the subsidy to aid those confessional schools which in 1941 
were in financial difficulties and likely to disappear.”—The 
Christian Century, April 11, 1945. 

America, a Catholic journal, of April 21, says: “The 
French Consultative Assembly has voted to discontinue im- 
mediately state subsidies to church schools, granted by the 
former Vichy regime. The decision is pased (?) on the 
principle of separation of church and state.” 

It is quite generally understood that under Marshal Pé- 
tain there was a marked tendency for a union of church 
and state in France that had not been in evidence for many 
years. We are of the opinion that funds raised from the 
taxes of all the people should never be given to any sec- 
tarian institution. We are glad that France is turning back 
to a separation of religion and government. 


In. THE Last session of the legislature in California 
a bill was passed which provided, “No person who claimed, 
or shall hereafter claim, exemption from military service 
during World War II upon the grounds of being a con- 
scientious objector to all service in the armed forces of the 
United States, including noncombatant service, shall be 
eligible to any office of honor, trust, or profit, or any em- 
ployment under this State, or any political subdivision, 
municipality, or other public district or corporation in this 
State. The provisions of this section do not apply to those 
who, having claimed such exemption, nevertheless have 
performed military service in any of the armed forces of 
the United States, including noncombatant service.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Sacramento, May 15, 
has this to say: 

“With the statement that California should not ‘initiate 
a type of legislation which might degenerate into witch 
hunting,’ Governor Warren today. vetoed a bill directed 
against public employment of conscientious objectors to 
military service. 

“The vetoed bill was sponsored by Senator Quinn of 
Humboldt County and was passed by both houses after ex- 
tended controversy. 

“In a 1200-word veto message Warren declared the pro- 
posed law would ‘violate the spirit if not the letter’ of the 
State and United States constitutions, and would serve no 
public purpose.” 
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Declarations on Religious Liberty 
(Continued from page 2) 
which shall be formulated the universal and inalienable 
human rights that ought never to be invaded by any govern- 
ment. 

“We look to you to forge a world in which religious 
persecution shall be forever proscribed. In this connection 
we respectfully call your attention to the effort toward this 
end made by President Wilson at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence in 1919. There he sought the approval of a covenant 
for the League of Nations which he had prepared. Article 
VII of this document is as follows: 

“ “Recognizing religious persecution and intolerance as 
fertile sources of war, the powers signatory hereby agree, 
and the League of Nations shall exact from all states seek- 
ing admission to it, the promise that they will make no law 
prohibiting or interfering with the free exercise of religion, 
and that they will in no way discriminate, either in law or 
in fact, against those who practice any particular creed, re- 
ligion, or belief, whose practices are not inconsistent with 
public order or public peace.’ 

“Knowing that you are committed to a World Organiza- 
tion founded upon the eternal principles of right, we pray 
that you give the most serious consideration to the prin- 
ciple illustrated in our national life which has promoted 
peace, good will, and fraternity among all religious groups, 
namely, the freedom of religion. We hold that religious 
liberty is the ultimate ground of all human liberties, and 
it preconditions the stability of democratic processes and 
institutions. 

“The political experiment, inaugurated by the adoption 
of the American Bill of Rights in 1791, as an essential fea- 
ture of our Federal Constitution, has been so amply proved 
to be the wise course for a democratic people to adopt we 
are convinced that, in founding a World Organization, a 
like course should be followed by the United Nations. We 
believe that such a reaffirmation of these immemorial rights 
of free men, sacred against all government, whether local 
or general, will safeguard as no other act the perpetuity of 
world peace. 

“With profound respect we subscribe our names as mem- 
bers of the Joint Conference Conimittee on Public Rela- 
tions, representing the largest group of free churches in the 
United States.” 


International Bill of Rights 
Catholic Bishops of the United States 


“Sovereign equality among the nations demands that each 
nation be free in its internal government, and that its juri- 
dical personality be recognized in its international rela- 
tions. If does not mean, however, that a nation is exempt 
from its obligations in the international community. Even 
in internal government, sovereignty does not include the 
authority to violate the inalienable rights of subjects. In 
all history, and particularly in modern history, dangers to 
world peace have come from the unjust treatment of minor- 
ities, the denial of civil and religious liberties, and other 
infringements on the inborn rights of men. To remove 
these dangers, the nations should adopt an International Bill 
of Rights, in which men and groups everywhere would be 
guaranteed the full enjoyment of their human rights. That 
this is definitely a matter of international concern is evi- 
dent in the problem now confronting the Intergovern- 
mental Committee in regard to displaced persons. If they 
are reluctant to return to their homelands, it is largely be- 
cause they cannot look forward to the enjoyment of funda- 
mental human rights under the new tyrannies in control. 
Active participation in the international organization ought 
to be conditioned on the acceptance of this Bi)) of Rights. 
Will a nation which does not make its own citizens secure 
in the enjoyment of their human rights work honestly and 
sincerely for the maintenance of world peace and mutual 
co-operation in che international community?” 


THIRD QUARTER 


Freedom of Religion More Than Toleration 


The General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists 


“You are not unaware that among the most prolific causes 
of war are efforts to repress and control the exercise of re- 
ligion. Consequently, among the chief contributions which 
can be made in bringing war to an end is to completely 
free religion, in its profession, its practice, its propagation. 
Freedom of worship is not enough. What is required is 
complete freedom of religion in all its phases. 

“God made man free. He imposed fetters on neither 
mind nor soul. Even the choice of evil, of turning away 
from God, was not denied. He meant that freedom to 
continue. But men have ventured to impose restraints, to 
exercise coercion, where God conferred complete liberty. 
Freedom of belief has been denied, freedom of worship has 
been suppressed, freeden of religion has been refused. And 
out of these denials, suppressions, and refusals have issued 
many of the wars which have cursed mankind. 


“As a tortured world emerges from the intolerable ago- 
nies of war, the United Nations, upon whom now rests the 
responsibility of victory, have chosen representatives from 
among their sagest statesmen and entrusted to them the 
solemn responsibility of planning a world organization to 
safeguard and maintain peace and security. To this high 
station you have been called. We petition you to meet the 
lofty hopes. of humanity by including among your actions 
one that will completely remove all shackles from religion 
and the exercise thereof. 

“Freedom of religion is a basic freedom. It affects all 
other human rights. It is more than religious toleration. 
It is more than freedom of worship. It goes far beyond 
these. It includes not alone the right to put into practice 
the conscientious religious convictions of the individual but 
also the unrestricted right to change his religion. It in- 
cludes freedom to rear and train children in their parents’ 
faith, freedom to preach, teach, propagate, publish, and 
carry forward missionary activities, as well as freedom to 
organize with others, function as a church, and acquire and 
hold property for the inculcation, maintenance, and propa- 
gation of the faith. 

“The Seventh-day Adventists of the world join other 
Christian bodies in petitioning you to remove one of the 
chief causes of armed conflict by establishing as a part of 
the basic law of the proposed World Security Organization 
a provision guaranteeing complete religious liberty to the 
peoples of the earth. In this connection we venture to in- 
vite your consideration to what earnest, Christian people 
hope may be included. Your petitioners respectfully sub- 
mit the following suggestion, not necessarily in its form, 
but in its impartiality, its inclusiveness, and its refusal to 
favor one religion above another: 

“ ‘Recognizing that the relations of the individual soul 
with its Creator should be free, and that repression and co- 
ercion in the field of religion are fertile sources of war, the 
powers signatory hereto agree that a)l nations admitted to 
membership in the World Security Organization shall give 
assurance that they wil] make no Jaw nor engage in any 
program which will place restraints on the free exercise of 
religion, either in worship, teaching, or propagation, and 
that they will in no way discriminate, either in ‘aw or in 
fact, against those who practice any particular creed, reli- 
gion, or belief whose practices do not interfere ‘with the 
equal rights of others.’ | 


“In support of the foregoing principles we offer the fol- 
lowing statements: ace = 

“The Archbishop of York, in his analysis of conditions 
essential to the maintenance of a durable peace, said: | 

“First of all, there must be religious freedom, With- 
out religious freedom it is impossible for the churches to 
act spontaneously and vigorously, Without religious free- 
dom they will be suspected of being a mere department of 
the state. By religious freedom I mean that the churches 
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should have freedom of worship, freedom of preaching and 
teaching, and freedom of determining their own organza- 
tion, and that the individual should have freedom to wor- 
ship, or not 10 worship God, as his own conscience dictates, 
This freedom has been largely set back during the war. ... 
I hope indeed that when the peace treaties are drawn up a 
very special care will be taken in seeing that religious free- 
dom is secured as wel] as political freedom and economic 
freedom.’—The Spiritual Issues of the War, No. 27), Jan. 
18, 1945, distributed by British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

“In the case of U.S. v. Ballard; et al., 322 U.S. 86, 87; 64 
S, Ct, 886, 887, decided by the 
United States Supreme Court 
on April 24, 1944, Mr. Justice 
Douglas, delivering the opinion 
of the Court, said: 

“‘'Men may believe what they 
cannot prove. ... The Fathers of 
the Constitution were not una- 
ware of the varied and extreme 
views of religious sects, of the vio- 
lence of disagreement among 
them, and of the lack of any one 
religious creed on which all men 
would agree. They fashioned a 
charter of government which en- 
visaged the widest possible tolera- 
tion of conflicting views. Man’s 
reJation to his God was made no 
concern of the state. He was 
granted the right to worship as he 
pleased and to answer to no man 
for the verity of his religious 
views.... Ihe first Amendment 
does not select any one group or 
any one type of refigion for pre- 
ferred treatment. It puts them all 
in that position.’ 

“In the case of Jones v. City of 
Opelika, 316, U.S. 618, 621, de- 
cided by the United States Su- 
preme Court on June 8, 1942, Mr. 
Justice Murphy, in a dissenting 
opinion, in which he was joined 
by Chief Justice Stone, Mr. Justice 
Black, and ‘Mr. Douglas, said: 


“Freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of re- 
ligion all have a double aspect— 
freedom of thought and freedom of action. Freedom to 
think is absolute of its own nature; the most tyrannical 
government is powerless to control the inward workings of 
the mind, But even an aggressive mind is of no missionary 


value unless there is freedom of action, freedom to communi- 


INTERNATIONAL 
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cate its message to others by speech and writing. . .. Impor- 
tant as free speech and a free press are to a free government 
and a free citizenry, there is a right even more dear to many 
individuals—the right to worship their Maker according to 


their needs and the dictates of their souls and to carry their 


message or their gospel to every living creature.’ [Note: 
The dissenting opinion in the Jones v. Opelika case became 
the majority opinion in 319 U.S. 103.] 

“Among the pledges made to the German people in the 
name of the Allied Nations, General Eisenhower, in a 
broadcast on December 7, 1944, promised complete reli- 
gious liberty. Surely, if conquered nations can be guaran- 
teed full religious liberty, the Allied Nations, through their 
representatives meeting at San Francisco, will provide and 
guarantee nothing less for the people of all the world. We 
urgently request your co-operation in bringing to final 
realization this age-long hope of the world. 


“By official authorization of its World Executive Com- 
mittee, we, with deep respect, subscribe our names in behaif 


of the Seventh-day Adventist denomination.” 


The Opening Session of the United Nations Conference. 


ese Meetings Were Held in the War Memorial 


Declaration of Human Rights 
The American Jewish Committee 


“With the inevitable end of Hitler, the struggle begins, 
not of tank and plane, but of heart and soul and brain to 


forge a world in which humanity may hive in peace. 

*““This new wortd must be based on the recognition that 
the individual human being is the cornerstone of our cul- 
ture and our civilization. All that we cherish must rest on 
the dignity and inviolability of the person, of his sacred 
right to live and to develop under God, in whose image he 

was created. 

“With this creed as our founda- 
tion, we declare: 

“), That an International Bill 
of Human Rights must be prom- 
ulgated to guarantee for every 
man, woman, and child, of every 
race and creed and in every coun- 
try, the fundamental rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

“2. No plea of sovereignty shall 
ever again be allowed to permit 
any nation to deprive those within 
its borders of these fundamental 
rights on the claim that these are 
matters of internal concern. 

“3. Hitlerism has demonstrated 
that bigotry and persecution by a 
barbarous nation. throws upon the 
peace-loving nations the burden 
of relief and redress. Therefore 
it 1s a Matter of imernationa] con- 
cern to stamp out infractions of 
basic human rights, 


“4. ‘To thase who have suffered 
under the Hitler regime because 


of race or creed or national origin, 
there shall be given fair redress. 

“>, To those who have been 
driven from the land of their birth 
there shall be given the opportu- 
nity to return, unaffected in their 
rights by the Nazi despotism. 

“6. To those who wander the 
earth unable or unwilling to re- 
turn to scenes of unforgettable 
horror shall be given aid and com- 
fort to find new homes and begin new lives in other parts of 
the world. This must be made possible by international 
agreement. eee 

“Thus, anew, may we justify the ways of God to man. 
Thus we may take a vital step forward on the long road 
at the end of which civilization seeks to create a world based 
upon the common fatherhood of God and the common 
brotherhood of man.” 

As we go to press the delegates in San Francisco are in 
session. It is to be devoutly hoped that the earnest prayers 
of these different religious groups may be answered and 
that there will be formed as a basic part of the organization 
which is erected to secure a world peace the guaranty of 
complete religious liberty. No other thing could do more 


to preserve peace than this. The most intense emotion 
that a man feels is religious emotion. To recognize this 
natural feeling and provide for its protection by embodying 
in the charter adopted by the United Nations a guaranty of 
religious liberty, would give a sense of well-being that could 
be secured in no other way. To attempt to violate a re- 
ligious conviction is to stir up within man the most de- 
termined opposition. ‘The experience of those lands where 
complete religious libertv has been granted gives ample 
evidence that true religion does not suffer by leaving 
to individuals the power of choice in matters of conscience. 











